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The Progressive Road to Reading 


A widely popular series; the material consists of the classics of childhood— 
legends, fables, fairy tales and myths; the simple phonetic plan insures remarkably 
quick power in expressive reading. Send for descriptive, illustrated circuler. 


Guide Books to English 


By Ada Wan Stone Harris, Primary Methods, Teachers’ Training School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and Charles B. Gilbert 
A strong series which is unique in its plan for teaching the pupil to use 
correct English; it gives him something to say and teaches him how te say it in both 
oral and written form. Thorough instruction in the grammar needed in elementary 
schools. Book One, 45 cents; Book Two, 60 cents. 


What Children Study and Why 


By Dr. Charles B. Gilbert, Formerly Superintendent of School, Newark, N. J., 
and Rochester, N. Y. 337 pp., $1.50. 

This book discusses analytically the values of the subjects taught in elementary 
schools and shows how they should be treated in the course of study. It furnishes 
a valuable criterion by which to judge all proposed changes in the school curriculum. 

Its trenchant observations and vital suggestions give the teacher a fresh outlook 
on the trite subjects of arithemetic, reading, grammar, etc. It is broad minded, 
keen ard, inspiring. 
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NEWS 


Armaments and War Talk in Europe 

The questions which Europe dreaded a few 
years ago, and which were generally believed to 
threaten a great war among the leading powers, 
have been settled, or promise to yield to settle- 
ment, without such a contest. Even the driving 
of the Turk out of Europe (except for Constan- 
tinople, which is left in his keeping for the pres- 
ent, because the powers cannot agree on its 
reversion) has been accomplished by the little 
Balkan allies aided by Greece, without the aid of 
the powers. Persia, Morocco, China, no longer 
spell war. Yet Europe, in spite of supposed 
narrow escapes, is frantically piling new war or 
defense burdens on previous burdens of the same 
kind. Having for many years been engaged in 
preparing for war, and having managed to pre- 
serve peace, the powers are finding the peace 
precarious and the preparations inadequate. The 
“armed camp” is not sufficiently armed. Hence 
. more armaments, larger armies, heavier taxes, 
more alarm-breeding plans and programs. 

Germany recently announced an emergency 
appropriation of $250,000,000 for defense. The 
peace footing of her army is to be increased by 
168,000 men. France follows suit and demands 
an extra $100,000,000 for her army and an in- 
crease of its peace footing. Against the protests 
of socialists and radicals, the French government 
decides to return to a three-year term of military 
service, the term having been two years. Aus- 
tria, Italy, Russia are sitting up and taking notice 
of these developments. In England the tory 
propaganda of conscription, or compulsory mili- 
tary service, is certain to receive a decided im- 
petus, although the liberal, radicai and labor 
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elements stanchly oppose it and will doubtless 
continue to do so. 

Why is Europe increasing defense expendi- 
tures and making further unprofitable sacrifices 
in spite of popular unrest and great pressure for 
costly social and industrial reforms? What has 
happened to warrant panic? What do the states- 
men and diplomatists fear? It is said that the 
crushing defeat of Turkey has weakened the 
triple alliance and dealt a severe blow at German 
prestige. Austria has long labored to prevent 
an understanding of friendly relations among the 
Balkan nations, not wishing to see another power- 
ful Slav federation in her path. The German 
population of Austria apprehends trouble from 
its Slav neighbors. Moreover, Germany has 
great interests in Asia Minor, and the destruction 
of the Ottoman power in Europe may pave the 
way to assaults on Turkey in Asia, where re- 
bellion is by no means improbable. Turkey has 
troubles in Armenia and Arabia. If she does not 
mend her ways, her Christian subjects in Asia 
will attempt to imitate the Christians of the 
Macedonian and Albanian provinces. Germany 
and her allies cannot contemplate without dismay 
the complete disintegration of Turkey, since the 
beneficiaries of such a situation would be Rus- 
sia, the Balkan nations and the present friends of 
Russia, England and France. 

These and like considerations are unques- 
tionably to some extent responsible for the dis- 
turbing military developments above mentioned. 
In addition, however, to the things that can be 
specified, there seems to be a vague dread of 
other dissensions and conflicts of interest. There 
is also a revival of the military and patriotie 
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spirit. The Balkan war may account for this 
thirst for adventure and glory to countries that 
have had many years of peace. In France the 
youthful students and workmen have been hold- 
ing demonstrations in favor of a three-year term 
of service. Socialist leaders, recent idols of the 
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The Blessing of Peace 


Hans and Jacques (together): “And I 
there’s more to come.” 


hear 


populace, have been jeered and attacked for 
opposing that measure. Patriotic plays are being 
produced before enthusiastic audiences. 
fism is dead,” say some militarists. This is no 
doubt superficial and foolish, but the reaction 
now witnessed is real and deserving of study. 

, The question, however, remains: Where 
will the powers find the additional hundreds of 
millions they are planning to spend on arma- 
ments? The poor and toiling masses cannot pay 
heavier taxes; the small merchants and small 
farmers are in a like predicament. Enthusiasm 
for glory and national prestige would not long 
survive the imposition of fresh taxes on the 
masses who find life too hard and dull-even as 
things are. It will be necessary to levy on the 
wealthy and the privileged. Germany proposes 
“a tax on fortunes,” a forced contribution during 
the next three or four years to meet the alleged 
emergency. The bankers and merchants never 
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oppose armaments, but their ardor cools when 
they are asked to pay for them. Newspapers 
loyal to the government and conservative in 
politics have been printing very uncomplimentary 
articles about the new war-tax on wealth. The 
government is charged with lack of skill and 
sagacity, with creating alarm and 
imagining dangers where none exist. In the end 
the new taxes will be paid, no doubt, but high 
and progressive taxes on wealth cannot fail to 
advance the cause of peace among the classes 
and cliques that usually clamor for glory and 
prestige—the aristocratic and plutocratic foes of 
progress along democratic and social lines. “The 
flag and an appropriation” is one cry; “the flag 
and a fat contribution” is another. The shrillest 
and most dangerous shouters for war are gen- 
erally those who run few of its risks and bear 
few or none of its burdens. 
++ 


The most conspicuous feature of American 
Quakerism of the moment is the leadership of young 
men and women, started some years ago in England 
and advanced in America last year by the visit of a 
group of English Friends. The movement in Eng- 
land centers at Woodbrooke, where summer school and 
summer conferences have been established. Into the 
Young Frieads Association have gone both liberal and 
orthodox Quakers. This association is not busying 
itself much about union of the two great branches of 
American Quakerism, but is rather taking up educa- 
tional and social reform. Last summer there was a 
Friends Summer School started at Hampton Falls, on 
the New England coast It has now been given 
“Elmfield,” which was the later home of Whittier, 
where the Quaker poet died. It has been named the 
Whitcier Fellowship Guest House. More than one 
hundred young Friends visited Hampton Falls and 
Hampton Beach last season, and more will go there 
this summer. Studies in Quakerism in England and 
America, in the services which Friends have ren- 
dered to religion, to peace, to the anti-slavery cavse, 
are held and there are springing up as one result other 
Quaker summer schools and conferences. 


+ 

China, England and the Opium Evil 

Many were shocked by recent reports from 
India and Engiand that indicated a willingness 
on the part of the British government to force 
China to admit thousands of opium chests from 
India, which has levied an export tax on opium. 
Could a civilized and progressive government 
sanction the opium evil for the sake of a little 
revenue to one of her colonies? England is 
charged with having fought one war in the in- 
terest of the opium trade: is another possible 
at this late day? And why would men like 
Asquith, Lloyd-George and John lend 
their support to so reactionary and cold-blooded 


needless 


3urns 


a policy? 
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Further dispatches throw a more favorable 
light on the situaticn, aud show that the British 
and Indian governments have a very difficult 
question to settle. They are not indifferent to the 
efforts of the Chinese imperial government, and 
its progressive supporters, to suppress the whole 
opium traffic. They are pledged to aid in such 
suppression by an agreement entered into in 
May, 1911, which provided for the gradual solu- 
tion of the problem. India was to diminish her 
exports of opium year by year and cease them 
entirely in 1918; China, in her turn was to lessen 
in a corresponding manner and degree the home 
production. But, unfortunately, China has not 
kept her part of the compact; the imperial 
government seems to have been entirely honest 
and diligent, but the provincial governments have 
defied it and declined to co-operate. 

The result, according to the British version, 
is that India has suffered loss and is threatened 
with further loss, while the Chinese masses have 
not received any benefit from this sacrifice. Home 
production has not been decreased, and the con- 
sumption of the pernicious drug has not been 
checked. The only beneficiaries have been the 
Chinese growers, merchants and dive-keepers. 

What is to be done now? Can India be 
permitted to unload her stored chests of opium on 
China because of the conditions described? A 


national conference was held lately at Peking on — 


the subject, and vigorous protests were made 
there against any open violation or nullification 
of the agreement of 1911. It was proposed that 
a fund be raised by international subscription for 
the purchase of the stored India opium and its 
subsequent destruction. The Chinese govern- 
ment and the Indian government would be ex- 
pected to contribute to this fund, as would be the 
merchants, the moralists and philanthropists of 
the two countries, and of others as well. Many 
millions are involved. The plan commends it- 
self to impartial observers, but its acceptance is 
doubtful. In any case, what of China’s future 
policy? The imperial government is still weak, 
and the provinces have given no sign of greater 
willingness to abandon opium and sternly sup- 
press the trade and its exploitation. If the 
Chinese republic could give guarantees on this 
point, perhaps the fund would be cheerfully 
raised by civilization. Can the republic do what 
the empire failed to do, what nominal despotism 
was utterly powerless to bring about—uniformity 
of policy for China in national matters? 


What Our Legislatures Are Doing 

To study the bills and laws of a period is 
to obtain a good general idea of the moral and 
social currents of that period. What an in- 
structive contrast there would be for the diligent 
students of legislation in the records of this year 
and those, say, of ten or twelve years ago! 

It was foreseen and predicted last fall that, 
owing to the rise of the Progressive party and the 
great split, the state legislatures this year would 
pay more attention than usual to industrial and 
social reform. We gave in these pages the salient 
reform planks of the state platforms. The legis- 
latures have done their work, except where 
special sessions have proved necessary, and what 
have they done? 

Here are two specimen records—those of 
Ohio in the moderate Middle West and of far- 
off and Progressive California. The last-named 
state is very proud of its legislative achievements ; 
Governor Johnson said not long ago that the 
list would have made a whole decade notable. 
We mention the principal reform measures: 


Workmen’s compensation act, which creates a 
state insurance fund. 

Mothers’ pension act, establishing a fund for the 
benefit of orphans. 

Rural credits commission te study European 
systems. 

Minimum wage act, establishing welfare com- 
mission. 

A “blue sky” law. 

State water commission controlling power and 
irrigation supplies. 

Teachers’ pension act. 

“Red light” abatement act, placing responsibility 
for houses of ill-fame on property owners,—to be voted 
on by the people. 

Law providing aid for discharged convicts and 
providing for wages to be paid convicts during in- 
carceration, 

Act applying the principle of the federal white 
slave act to inter-county traffic in women. 

Act requiring all male applicants for marriage 
licenses to show health certificates. 


A partial list of progressive measures en- 
acted by the Ohio legislature follows: 


State survey of public schools to promote 
efficiency. 

Jury verdict in civil suits by a three-fourths vote, 

Women made eligible to certain public offices. 

The short ballot in state elections. 

Primary elections for the nomination of all can- 
didates for office. 

A model city charter law and home rule in mu- 
nicipal affairs. ‘ 

Thirty million dollars for good roads, expendi- 
ture being distributed over ten years. . 

A state commission for licensing and regulating 
the liquor traffic. : 

A widows’ and mothers’ pension act. 

A blind man’s pension act. ; 

A compulsory workmen’s compensation act. : 

Restriction on number of work hours per day in 
women’s employment. 
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Convicts placed under indeterminate sentence 
system, and prison authorities granted power to release 
ose making good records when it can safely be done. 


It will be seen that the two lists present 
certain common features. This likeness would 
be emphasized if other legislative records were 
added. Even in New York, where Tammany was 
supposed to be in control of the legislature, owing 
to the divided opposition, many progressive laws 
of a social and industrial character were passed 
this year. If some legislatures disappointed ex- 
pectations, others surpassed them. Reform was 
in the air, as it were, and particular reforms were 
in the ascendant. The country is thinking in 
terms of justice, humanity and equal opportunity. 
It is at the same time thinking in terms of 
efficiency, simplification of government, improve- 
ment of election machinery and elevating admin- 
istrative stendards. And even recalcitrant legis- 
latures are compelled to obey public mandates and 
give effect to the public will. 


++ 
A new law in Pennsylvania which became oper- 
ative on May 20, requires the reading of at least ten 
verses of the Bible each day in the public schools. 
Any teacher who violates the law is subject to dis- 
charge. The preamble to the enactment declares: “It 
is in the interest of good moral training for a life of 
honorable thought and of good citizenship that the 
blic school children should have lessons of morality 
rought to their attention during their school days.” 

ad 


Parcels Post and Postal Banks 

How short-sighted and shallow much of the 
opposition to reform is, even in a country so prac- 
tical and intelligent as ours, is strikingly shown 
by the success of two recent improvements and 
by the general attitude toward them. We refer 
to the postal savings banks and the parcels post. 
How stubbornly these things were fought, and 
what dangers to our liberties and rights some in- 
terests saw in them! Today they are taken for 
granted; one wonders why they were so slow 
in coming, and why we consented to get along 
without them. Each is an acknowledged success ; 
each fills a real and widespread want. Neither 
has hurt any legitimate interest that was en- 
titled to tender treatment. The banks have not 
suffered at all from the competition of the 
postal banks; the latter are patronized by aliens 
and workers who distrust private banks or can- 
not conveniently use them. Money that used to 
be hoarded or sent abroad for safe-kéeping or 
investment is now kept in the postal banks. It is 
estimated that last year the country contained 
$12,000,000 that would otherwise have gone 
abroad if the postal banks had not been estab- 


lished. Greeks, Italians, and others of the new 
immigration are learning to keep their savings 
here. The advantages of this are obvious. 
The parcel post was welcomed with a sort 
of rush. It carried 40,000,000 packages in the 
first month of its operation. The increase since 
has been rapid and steady, and the express com- 
panies allege that they have lost 25 per cent of 
their s:nall package business. This in spite of 
various needless complexities and difficulties that 
must soon be removed. A simple classification is 
needed, as well as a provision including books 
among the deliverable commodities. A _ collect- 
on-delivery feature has already been promised. 
More stations for the receipt of packages are 
demanded ; at present many have to walk or pay 
car fare if they wish to send a package by post. 
Other improvements are in order, and Congress, 
in view of the great popularity of the new service, 
will not fail to provide for them. Of course, 
the additional facilities will further increase 
the patronage. But there is no reason to think 
that a parcels post necessarily means permanent 
loss to the express companies. The more in- 
telligent of the managers of these feel that there 
is business enough for all carriers in the United 
States, and-that after a time there will be a 
readjustment of the service, with profit for all. 
The express companies need reforming, and the 
parcels post may be a blessing in disguise to 
them. The time for unregulated and oppressive 
monopoly is past. Efficient service at fair rates 
is the only policy that will be tolerated by the 
public and the government. On such a basis 
there is work for all of our carriers, and there 
will be more as population grows and industry 
develops. The agricultural sections are but 
emerging from their isolation, and there is no 
limit to their intercourse with urban and sub- 


urban areas. 


+ 

Lord Chief Justice Alverstone of the King’s Bench 
Division, London, in replying to the question, At what 
age should a judge retire? said: “I am satisfied that 
the best years of judges’ lives in my lifetime have been 
the last ten years of their work. Judges are appointed 
much younger now than they used to be, but the great 
men whom I have known have done their best work 
between the ages of 65 and 80, or certainly between 
65 and 70.” Justice Phillimore was asked if he thought 
that a judge should retire at 65 years. “I do not. I am 
more than 65 myself. There are a number of our great 
civil servants who have retired and are doing a large 
commercial work at this moment. I do a great deal 
more work now than I did when a younger man. The 
work I do is so hard that if I were a younger man 
I could not do it. I think 70 is too early for retirement. 
I believe nowadays that the whole vitality of people is 
enormously prolonged since we were children.” 








World Student Movement 


One hundred and fifty-six thousand 
students in the universities of the world 
are identified with the federations of 
Student Movements. They aim to de- 
velop students for Christian work in 
their churches at home and Christian 
missions abroad on the theory that out 
of the educated classes are to come 
the leaders of the next generation in all 
countries. The World Student Con- 
vention, just held at Lake Mohonk, 
listened to reports covering the last four 
years, as given by their leader, Dr. John 
R. Mott. 

One million dollars has been given 
for buildings for student work in con- 
nection with colleges, even Portugal and 
Turkey getting some of them Social 
service has been much stimulated, and 
the number of men in theological semin- 
aries studying for the Christian ministry 
has been materially increased. In the 
United States the increase is fifteen 
hundred. Particular emphasis is put 
upon Latin America, and the importance 
of getting hold of students at great 
centers like Buenos Aires, Santiago, Rio 
de Janeiro, Montevideo and the City of 
Mexico. There are 5,000 students in 
each of these centers. Since the Sepa- 
ration law in France and the agitation of 
church questions in Spain student 
awakening in those countries has been 
enormous. The movement is seen in 
Russia. For all the Balkans a student 
federation is forming. India likewise 
presents difficulties such as were un- 
dreamed of thirty years ago. 

Student migrations present to these 
Christian leaders problems that they are 
solving with a world statesmanship. For 
example, thousands of the future leaders 
of South America go to France to com- 
plete their studies. Five thousand 
Chinese students are at this moment in 
universities in the United States. Very 
few go to the colleges of Europe. It 
is here that they flock—the future 
leaders of the greatest republic in point 
of numbers the world ever knew. 

To the three hundred leaders of the 
students of the world, gathered at Lake 
Mohonk, Dr. Mott gave two command- 
ing tasks, especially emphasizing both 
of them. One was more Bible study. 
He said it was amazing that such study 
should have fallen off within the past 
four years, relatively at any rate, and 
have been almost the only line of effort 
in which the Student Movement of the 
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world had not advanced, since he re- 
garded Bible study as the very foun- 
dation of all other effort. The record 
must be changed at once. 

The other was concentration of effort 
upon the students of India, including 
Burma. Not upon China, nor upon 
Russia, but upon India is the real attack 
to be made, 


non-Christian forces are 
“They are,” observed Dr. 
Mott, “adopting and adapting modern 
methods that they get in the West with 
astonishing rapidity, often improving 
them.” It is in Southern Asia, 
and within the next fifty years, that the 
world battle of religions will be fought 
to determine whether Mohammedanism, 
Brahminism and other religions are to 
dominate the Far East, or whether 
Christianity is to do so. He bade the 
student body of America to get ready 
for the attack, and the battle that is 
to follow. China, thinks this leader, is 
an easy task compared with this one. 

The Lake Mohonk Conference ended 
June 8 and Summer Conferences in the 
east and west follow; many of these 
world students will attend them, some 
to speak and some as visitors or learners 


Here the 
strongest. 


upon 


A Distinguished Author 


To secure a popular book from so 
distinguished an author as John Pent- 
land Mahaffy of Dublin for the new 
Chautauqua Home Reading Course is a 
notable achievement that Chautauquans 
will appreciate. He knows his subject 
so well that he is able to “play with 
it”— which, as Woodrow Wilson said to 
one of his university classes, is the mark 
of the truly great scholar. “Rambles 
and Studies in Greece” has the sim- 
plicity and charm of a travel story with 
the background of unsurpassed classical 
knowledge. For there is no greater 
classical authority than Professor Ma- 
haffy. Last spring he came over to 
Harvard to deliver a notable series of 
lectures interpreting the message of 
Greece to modern civilization. 

Mr. Mahaffy was born in Switzerland, 
the son of a clergyman. Scholar, Grad- 
vate, Senior Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin, his degrees and honors include: 
M.A.; D.D.; Mus. D. of Dublin; Hon. 
D.C.L. of Oxford; Hon. LL.D St. An- 
crews; Hon. Fellow of Queen's College, 
Oxford; Knight Commander of the 
Order of the Redeemer in Greece; Cor 
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Member of Imperial Academy of 
Vienna; of Royal Academy, Berlin; of 
the Lincei, Rome; Hon. Member of 
Academy of Sciences, Utrecht; of the 
Parnassus at Athens; of the Archzxo- 
logical Society of Alexandria; Com- 
missioner of Intermediate Education, 
Ireland; one of the governors of the 





Professor Mahaffy 


National Gallery, Dublin; C.V.0O. (Com- 
mander of the Royal Victorian Order) 
1904. 

In a partial list of his principal pub- 
lications are some twenty-four titles, tem 
of them on,Greek subjects, including 
“Greek Antiquities,” now a school book: 
in France, Russia and Hungary. 
Volumes on Alexander’s Empire, Egypt 
and Ireland are also standard 

It is interesting to notice that in data 
prepared for the English edition of 
“Who’s Who,” C.V.O. follows his name, 
and J.P. (Justice of the Peace) for 
County Dublin comes next, followed by 
professorial status and academic de~ 
His recreations are thus listed: 
“played cricket for many years in Gen- 
tlemen of Ireland, after playing for his 
college; shot in Irish Eight at Wimble. 
don; game-shooting, salmon-fishing, 


gerees. 


music,” 


Prerervaticn of Indian Languages 

The rapidity with which many of the 
Indian languages of the United States 
are becoming extinct has led to con- 
sideration of an organized movement 
for their systematic preservation in 
permanent form. Persons who may feel 
an active interest in the organization of 
a Society for the Preservation of In- 
dian Languages are invited to corres- 
pond with J. P. Dunn, Secretary of the 
Indiana Historical Society, Room 104, 
State House, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Tell Your Friends 


“T think the change in the publication a step 
forward.” “The new venture will be an advance 
and bring its readers in closer touch with Chau- 
tauqua work.” “I wish the new Magazine the 
success it so well deserves.” “This appears to be 
a great muve and I hope will justify the pro- 
jectors financially.” “Splendid! The Weekly will 
be a great improvement.” “Success to the new 
endeavor.” These are typical expressions of the 
spontaneous welcome long-time readers have been 
giving to the advance announcements of “The 
Chautauquan’s” expansion to A Weekly News- 
magazine. They came ih “good faith” letters 
renewing subscriptions not alohe for the first year 
of the change, but in many cases for two, three, 
and five years ahead. Such loyal support is 


ac 


thoroughly appreciated and will help “The Chau- 
tauquan Newsmagazine” to make good. 

We have the most interesting program for 
the publication which it has ever offered. In this 
fortieth anniversary year of the foundation of 
Chautauqua Institution we expect our friends to 
get their friends to see what “The Chautauquan 
Newsmagazine” has for them. Read over again 
the article by President Vincent on “The Chau- 
tauqua Point of View” and the editorial on “The 
Expanded Chautauquan” in the first issue of the 
new form last week. 


You know from experience the established 
character of the contents of “The Chautauquan.” 
Here are some of the points of new emphasis 


to make regarding the improved Weekly News- 
magazine form: 


While the “newspaper” must give the very “latest” 
news of today’s outbreak of a mob in China, the 
“Newsmagazine” will take occasion to present a con- 
nected interpretation of “What is Happening in China” 
like that which appeared in the first issue. 

The authoritative resources of Chautauqua Insti- 
tution are very extraordinary and this organ of the 
Chautauqua system will keep readers constantly in 
touch with the constructively significant things of the 
age in which we live. 

It has no axe to grind except the educational one. 

Hundreds of thousands of persons who have 
received impetus from Chautauqua are doing important 
things all over the world. Human interest stories of 
their achievements will be a feature of the News- 
magazine. 


A 25-cent monthly now becomes a 5-cent IIlus- 
trated Weekly—s52 numbers a year instead of 12 for $2. 

This week’s issue has the minimum number of 
pages, with cover in colors and the addition of a 
Morgan art treasure supplement. A Special or Series 
Number will be regularly issued the first week in 
each month, and other enlarged numbers from time 
to time. Flexibility and adaptability characterize the 
new form; worth-while reading every week without 
being cumbersome. 


The new page has distinctive size, easy reading 
columns, illustrations better arranged with the text. 
A simple, clear typographical style has been adopted. 
The pages open flat and there is no difficulty in 
permanently binding this periodical. 

For Chautauqua Course readers the current 
summer issues up to the first of September are in a 
sense vacation numbers, but none the less interesting. 

“The Chautauquan Newsmagazine” is complete 
in itself, has a field duplicated by no other publication, 
and is adapted to the recognized need of discrimination 
if one is to get anything permanently valuable out of 
his reading. 

Tell your friends. 




















The Colonna Raphael. “The most important picture ever brought to America.” From the 


late J. Pierpont Morgan’s collection loaned to the Metropolitan Art Museum 
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One of the Morgan Art Treasures 


“The most important picture ever 
brought to America.” So a competent 
critic describes the Colonna Raphael, 
reproduced on the other side of this 
supplement to “The Chautauquan.” This 
is the chief attraction of the splendid 
collection of paintings which are on 
exhibition in the Metropolitan Museum. 
The pictures, which include the great 
Raphael, form a _ superb collection 
brought from Mr. Pierpont Morgan's 
London house and loaned to the Mu- 
seum. 

Every American must feel grateful 
for the far-seeing generosity which 
places such treasures at the service of 
his countrymen. One gets a foretaste 
of the amazing art collections accumu- 
lated by Mr. Morgan in his lifetime and 
left by his will to be disposed of at the 
discretion of his son to whom his wishes 
were known. Mr. Morgan, Jr., has 
offered to loan his father’s complete 
collection to the Metropolitan Museum 
in New York City. Temporary quarters 
will be provided early next year; it can 
hardly be doubted that American pride 
will eventually assure permanent ar- 
rangements for public exhibition. This 
unparalleled and priceless collection of 
enamels, bronzes and jewelry, metal 
work, clocks and watches, porcelains, 
glassware, tapestries, furniture, ivories, 
sculptures, miniatures and paintings, is 
said to number 4,100 pieces. 

The Raphael is a fine example of 
artistic work painted after his memor- 
able visit to Florence where he first 
came in contact with the masterpieces 
of Florentine art. We may well look 
to our Chautauqua book for this year, 
“Mornings with Masters of Art,” and 


follow in spirit Mr. Powers’s study of 
another great Madonna by Raphael,— 
“there is the perfect oval face, the 
same guileless purity of impulse, the 
calm sunshine of perfect serenity.” This 
charming work, known as the Colonna 
Raphael, comes to us from Perugia 
where it was first ordered by the nuns 
of the Convent of St. Antheny. It was 
sold by them in 1677. It remained with 
the Colonna family in Rome until 1802. 
After various vicissitudes it was loaned 
to the South Kensington Museum and 
in 1901 secured by Mr. Morgan. The 
figures of St. Peter on the left and St. 
John on the right with Saints Anne and 
Rosalia, form a setting for the Holy 
Group, the tiny infant Christ being fully 
clothed, “As it pleased those simple and 
pious ladies that he should be,” aceord- 
ing to Vasari. The rich frame gives 
the whole an Italian setting and carries 
us back in imagination to the sunny 
land and the quaint convent where it 
first saw the light. 

Twenty-nine other wondrous pictures 
on exhibition increase our sense of debt 
to the donor. There are several by Rey- 
nolds with his incomparably dainty and 
beautiful children, superb examples by 
Gainsborough and Romney and Hoppner, 
a few by Rembrandt, Rubens, Van Dyck, 
Turner, Raeburn, Velasquez, and other 
masters. 

All these within the four walls of 
one well-lighted room we may enjoy 
through repeated study and comparison 
without a sense of fatigue. constantly 
being allured from one artist’s concep- 
tion to that of another—a group of 
masterpieces which once seen is a mem- 
ory for a life time. 
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THE STRAIGHT EDGE INDUSTRIAL SETTLEMENT 


Wilbur F. Copeland, General Organizer 


{When the author of this article was a young man he came into frequent touch 
with Rutherford B. Hayes and was inspired by him with that interest in industrial 
co-operation which was one of the president’s life-long enthusiasms. Later Mr. 
Copeland was moved to start his undertaking in New York City. The beginnings 
were small. He studied methods of preparing breads, donned a baker’s cap, and, 
with a single assistant, baked and distributed the first loaves. They were good 
and an instant demand was created. Then was published the pamphlet, “Straight 
Edge,” which explained thé co-operative idea. An advertisement for a helper 
who wanted to help and not to make “big money” brought a student from the 
Northfield Schools. He grasped the idea and has stayed ever since. In the 
fourteen years of its existence the business has grown constantly. During the 
last year it has doubied its output every four months. 

The baking and distributing departments are in New York City. The 
country side of the settlement is the outcome of the realization of country 
possibilities first forced upon Mr. and Mrs. Copeland by the response to an 
advertisement of theirs offering work and shelter to a self-dependent mother 
with two children. This was answered by some forty-odd women with 120 
children—a sufficient beginning for a village and a graded school! Such a 
heart-breaking response set the Copelands to work planning the substitution of 
tax receipts for rent receipts. Their dream was of: 


“A place in God’s country where people will get used to the notion that 
there is time enough for Life Where the sight of trees and hills 
will rest the mind and inspire the spirit . Where Love might find its 
Object watering flowers, or picking fruit, or watching the bees Where 
farming will not mean ‘giving the sweet fern Hail Columbia with a bush scythe,’ 
but where the smell of the dirt, poked up to give growth to useful, beautiful 
plants, may remind the Man (or the Woman) that the Soil has lots of Joy 
and Health in it . . . A place having vital connection with an industrial 
enterprise already established in the city.” 








One day Mr. Copeland came across just the place he wanted over in 


New Jersey. 


“La Hacienda,” which is under Mrs 
O build a working model of an in- 
dustrial commonwealth out of ma- 
terials now lying around loose in this 
helter-skelter civilization, is the inter- 
esting task which has been seriously 
undertaken in the heart of New York 
City, with nearby country connections, 
under the name of the Straight Edge 
Industrial Settlement. 

Common Wealth, not as an academic 
theory but as an actual and inevitable 
condition of human life and associa- 
tion—the most vital fact of human ex- 
perience—is an important branch of 
scientific study that must be mastered 
before any satisfactory solution of the 
social, industrial, educational, religious 
and political problems can be proposed. 

The production, distribution, conser- 
vation and use of Common Wealth are 
governed by economic laws as definite 
and as easily understood as the laws of 
physics. 

The “Golden Rule” has come to be 
considered by many people as a glitter- 
ing generality. As a matter of fact it 
is an eternal law which applies to all 
human relations. Believing it or dis- 
helieving is of as little consequence as 


Copeland’s gentle rule. 
women and children who work and play in happiest harmony. 


He negotiated for it on the spot, binding the bargain with one of 
the two dollar-bills that he happened to have in his pocket. 


This little farm was 
Here stay the 

Eprtor. } 
believing or disbelieving the law of 
gravitation would be to the man falling 
out of a tree. 

The name “Straight Edge” is an in- 
dustrial paraphrase of the Golden Rule. 
The tool used in all mechanical trades 
to try things by and see whether they 
are straight and true gave the name for 
a pamphlet— 

“Published to explore the straight and 
narrow way that is said to lead unto 
Life and to make observations concern- 
ing the hollows and hummocks of 
society and industry ane concerning the 


cuts and fills necessary to make a road- 
bed on the level.” 


This breezy little publication gave its 
name to the movement, at first called 
“A School of Methods,” which later 
took its corporate form as the Straight 
Edge Industrial Settlement. 

This enterprise has been established 
fourteen years—or, more properly, has 
been growing fourteen years, for it 
started like the proverbial mustard seed, 
and has only recently reached the stage 
where a considerable number of the 
“fowls of the air’—otherwise, peopled 
who want to work together for mutual 
interests—can lodge in its branches. 





Children of the Play-Work School at 
the entrance to La Hacienda 


A “settlement” should naturajly 
have for its purpose to settle something. 
The Straight Edge Industrial Settle- 
ment is a settlement of terms upon 
which people may work together, pay 
for the tools, machinery and land with 
which they earn their living, be secure in 
their employment and have what they 
earn. 

The method whereby this purpose is 
realized: relates to Common Wealth in 
two ways: 


4! 
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Mrs. Copeland reading “The Chautauquan” to a blind C. L. S. C. member 


1. The Common Wealth represented 
by the plant is held like the property 
of a school or church or club, not for 
private profit, but for the mutual bene- 
fit of all concerned. 

2. The Common Wealth represented 
by the current earnings is distributed 
according to a certain schedule which 
provides for the perpetuation and ex- 
tension of the plant and for the re- 
muneration of each worker in propor- 
tion to a grade based upon recognized 
industrial efficiency and length of ser- 
vice, and originally fixed and from time 
to time revised by common consent of 
his fellow workers. 

The principal industry so far de- 
veloped is the making of pure, whole- 
some food products, which are now 
sold through eighty-seven co-operative 
depots in New York City and by parcels 
post throughout the country. 

The bakery and store at 111 Man- 
hattan street, New York, is the main 
distributing center. The Straight Edge 
Booth on the Concourse of the Hudson 
Terminal building hands out phenomenal 
quantities of whole-wheat bread and 
fruit the hungry noonday 
crowds down town and to Jersey com- 
muters \'pine, New 
Jersey, supplies various food specialties, 
prints labels, an& circulars, 
and has gardens and various embryo in- 
dvstries. “Bonnie Brook” the former 
home of Howard Chandler Christy, the 
artist, has recently been added to the 


muffins to 


La Hacienda” at 


wrappers 


settlement as a rent-free resi- 
dence for mothers who are employed in 
the Straight Edge Industries, and whose 
children are being trained in the Play- 
Work School. The office at 118 Man- 
hattan street, New York, is kept busy 
answering letters about the enterprise 
from all over the world and enlisting 
the interest of those who wish to help 
lay industrial foundations for a larger 
and larger number of co-operative 
workers. 

The Chautauqua Circle in connection 
with the country settlement is preparing, 
several of the workers and townspeople 
to go through the Golden Gate. Mrs. 
the Class of 1912 is the 
moving spirit of the circle. This year 
she is reading the course to Mr. James 
Williams, one of the Straight Edge 
workers who is blind. 

Of the six hundred people or there- 
about who have worked for longer or 
shorter periods in the Straight Edge 
Industries the 
started in 1899, the great majority have 


country 


Copeland of 


since enterprise was 
come because they were handicapped in 
some way and had been shoved aside in 
the industrial hoped to 
fim! conditions under which their handi- 
caps might be overcome. Nevertheless 
the settlement is not a “charitable” 
enterprise in the sense of dispensing 
something for nothing or for a mere 


scramble and 


fraction of the cost. All it “gives” 
an individual opportunity, and the bene 
ficiary must make good by rendering 
some service that can be turned to ae 
count in paying (or saving) expenses 
and in earning money to be divided, 

Several mothers of children with no 
adequate means of support have found 
employment without being separated 
from their children except during work- 
ing hours. 
time have received primary industrial 
training in the Play-Work School, and 
several of them have thus grown into 
efficient workers when they were old 
enough to assume full-grown respon- 
sibilities, Men and women past the age 
of greatest efficiency have found work 
in which their experience and maturity 
as well as their work have been valu- 
able. Persons in poor health and with 
physical defects have been enabled to 
earn a livelihood and improve their 
physical condition. Inefficient intellectics 
have learned handicraft and become use- 
ful. Persons whose desire to help 
remedy existing conditions was greatet 
than their desire to make money have 
found places where they could overcome 
the handicap of too big a heart and too 
tender a conscience for the ordinary 
business world. 


The Play-Work School already re 
ferred to is an embryo “industry” which 
promises great developments. The idea 
is to give each child at the earliest prac- 
ticable age an introduction to and com 
nection with the world of industry, by 
expecting him to do real work of com- 
mercial value. Sooner or later he must 
meet this test, and it should come to him 
not as a hardship and a shock, following 
a juvenile period of idleness and intel- 


lectual dissipation, but as the childish 
joy of doing the “really real’ things 
that bring actual money, which he can 
spend and account for as part of his 


education. All of this must be done, of 
course, with reference to the child’s 0 
and not for verpoalll 
“exploiting” him. A boy who comes @ 
the age of fourteen with no experientg 
in life beyond having all his expensed 


welfare the 


paid by somebody else, spending si 


hours a day of imprisonment in a school 


“ 


room “studying” things against whi 
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his childish nature rebels, and employi 
the rest of his waking hours in aim 
play, such as kicking an empty toma 
can about the street and annoying ii 
elders, is likely to become a bad citiz 
If he has grown naturally into ind 
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tall trial responsibility without getting too 
eral big doses of it, he will know what he 
om wants to do and easily make a place for 
coal himself without being a burden to others. 
ed. At the outset there seemed to be no 
h way to secure a working outfit for the 
‘oul Straight Edge Industries except by pri- 
ratea) Yate contributions. Later a plan was 
wall devised whereby long-time loans are 
a made to be repaid from the earnings. 
strial What has been received from outside 
and ¢ S0Urces in the way of contributions and 
ints investments—about $16,000 in fourteen 
e old years—has not been used up, but is still 
sais on hand in the form of a valuable plant, 
e age with which the workers are earning 
wall their living and to which they are adding, 
turity several thousand dollars a year from 
valle their earnings. 
| with The significance of the Straight Edge 
ed to} enterprise lies not in its size. A “work- 
their} img model” isn’t supposed to be big. In 
lectics} fact it is supposed to be only large 
e use-| enough to demonstrate and embody a 
help, Principle that has a larger application. 
reatet| The principle of Common Wealth is 
- have} universal. No man can claim any ma- 
reome| terial thing as his own by any conclusive 
id too! fight that will pass muster in the courts 
dinary} Of eternal justice and equity, but every 
man has a right to render useful service 
ye to his fellow men, and society’s chief 
which duty is to see that he has that oppor- 
e idea) “™™"'Y- 
t prac- 
ae Alfred Austin 
f com The late poet laureate, born on May 
e must} 30, 1835, near Leeds, died on June 2 in 
to him) Kent. His appointment by Queen Vic- 
lowing} toria was regarded as a makeshift. He 


was “safe,” whereas cther poets, better 
writers or better liked—Edwin Ar- 
nold, Lewis Morris, Swinburne, Kipling, 
William Watson—were looked upon by 






of his) Her Majesty as too full of unguessed 
one, Of possibilities to hold a political position. 
I's owt’ The decision was held up for four years 


Ose 
mes 


and the appointment never was popular. 

Austin’s father was a merchant, his 
mother the sister of a well-known civil 
engineer. The family tradition was one 
of ability and industry, not of talent. 
' Alfred fulfilled the tradition, earnestly 
giving his life to letters after a per- 
functory year at the Temple had proved 
him no lawyer. As a journalist he 
tanked high—as contributor to good 
papers, as special correspondent during 
citiz@® the Franco-Prussian War, and as editor 
of the “National Review,” which he 
founded. 


A Weekly Newsmagazine 


The three novels which came from 
Austin’s pen made but small impression 
on a public which was enjoying the 
output of Thackeray, Dickens, and 
Bulwer-Lytton. Still his work in fiction 
was and is classed as superior in quality 
to his verse, especially to his more pre- 
tentious efforts. The lyric was his 
happiest verse-form in which he was 
correct, musical, and often fortunate in 
phrase. Even his best lyrics seem un- 
inspired, however, and he had none of 
the patriotic swing with which Tenny- 
son, his predecessor in the laureateship, 
stirred the Englishman to enthusiasm in 
moments of public triumph or grief or 
rejoicing. 

Perhaps no “occasional” lines of 
Austin’s have been better liked than his 
ode on the death of King Edward VII, 
of which a stanza follows: 

What darkness, deep as wintry gloom, 
O’ershadows joyous Spring! 
In vain the vernal orchards bloom, 
Vainly the woodlands sing. 
Round royal shroud 
A mournful crowd 
Is all now left of one but yesterday 
a king. 

Alfred Noyes, who has been in this 
country lecturing since the winter, has 
been mentioned as the most probable 
successor to Austin. 


Efficiency grams 


A 
June 4 
Look cheerful, no matter how you 
feel, and it won’t be long before you'll 
feel as cheerful as you look. 


June 15 
Be reverent toward God and toward 


man, including yourself. 


June 16 
The past is over. If it left a stain, 
work in the present to surround it with 
such beauty that it shall be unnoticed 
and then forgotten, and then wiped 
away. 
June 17 
Rip Van Winkle helped others at 
the expense of his family. Be just 
before you are’ generous. 


June 18 : 
Pain is a messenger of warning. 
Heed him. 
June 19 
Don’t underrate your neighbor’s per- 
plexities. If they are not perplexities 
to you then help him clear them up. 


June 20 
There is something to be grateful for 
in every day. Even if it is only the 
little girl’s “that good hot baked potato 
at luncheon.” 
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Personalia 

A series of fourteen letters to men 
written by Bishop William Fraser Mc- 
Dowell of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church (at Chautauqua 1907 and 1912) 
are published in a little volume en- 
titled “A Man’s Religion.” 

The Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott, one of 
Chautauqua’s Educational Council, has 
put into a little book entitled “Letters 
to Unknown Friends” the replies he 
has made to some of the many ques- 
tions presented to him in letters from 
strangers, with reference to theological, 
ethical, and spiritual problems. The 
volume includes Dr. Abbott’s confession 
of faith, set forth as far as possible in 
non-theological terms. 

Mr. Edmund A. Jahn, basso of New 
York, who was a member of the July 
quartet at Chautauqua last season, was 
one of the soloists at the eighth Bach 
Festival held at Lehigh University, 
May 30-31. These famous festivals, 
inaugurated at the Moravian Chapel in 
Bethlehem, were transferred to the 
university at South Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania, a year ago; the Bethlehem 
Bach Choir numbers 215 voices; each 
session of the festival is announced by 
the trombone choir, which plays chor- 
ales from the tower of Packer Memorial 
Church, overlooking the campus 

The advance announcement of the 
new Columbia University Institute of 
Arts and Sciences to begin next October 
contains the names of the following 
Chautauqua Platform people: Professor 
E. L. Thorndike, Dean F. J. E.. Wood- 
bridge, Professor George A. Coe, Pro- 
fessor Edward T. Devine, Dr. Toyo- 
ichi Iyenaga, Miss Anna Barrows, Mr. 
A. T. Van Laer, Professor Stockton 
Axson, Mrs. Bertha Kunz Baker, Mr. 
Clayton Hamilton, Mrs. Ida Benfey 
Judd, Mr. Francis Wilson, Mr. Thomas 
Whitney Surette, Reinald Werrenrath. 

Mr. Richard T. Wyche, who gives the 
5 o’clock story hour series at Chautauqua 
during Recognition Week this season, 
has the general editorial management 


of the new publication called “The 
Storytellers’ Magazine.” It is pub- 
lished from the home office of The 
National Story Tellers’ League of 


America, 27 W. 23d street, New York, 
of which Mr. Wyche is president. 
Among Chautauqua platform people an- 
nounced. as co-operators are: President 
G. Stanley Hall, U. S. Commissioner 
P. P. Claxton, President Lincoln Hulley, 
and Miss Mabel Bragg. 





































The Chautauquan 


C. L. S. C. ROUND TABLE 


In the Home Reading of the 
(C. L. S.C.) Classical, English, 
covered in a four years’ course of which 
Round Table Department contains study 


First Year or Last Year 

In summing up their enjoyment of the 
four years’ reading course it is inter- 
esting to note that graduates usually 
say that they liked best the first year’s 
reading—when the work was a novelty 
—or the last—which is freshest in mind. 
But many of them say that they liked 
best each year as it came along until 
they reached a climax in the fourth. 




























Chautauqua Literary an 
American, and Continental European subjects are 


and Scientific Circle 


each year is complete in itself. The 
helps and other items of interest. 


“Mornings with Masters of Art” 

If there is any truth in the proverb 
that the ears burn when their possessor 
is being talked about, Dr. Powers’s ears 
must be in a constant state of confla- 
gration because of the compliments 
which C. L..S. C. readers 
paying to his book used in the 1912-13 
The enjoyment and profit de- 


have been 


course. 
rived from this study has been great 
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Home of the president of the Ozark, Missouri, C. L. S. C., with eleven of the 
fourteen members 


An All-Day Meeting 

Once a year the Ozark, Missouri, 
Circle has an all-day meeting. This 
year the members lunched with the 
president, and afterwards gave a pro- 
gram of great variety and interest. 

°6@ 

The winners of a contest in which 
questions were answered by authors’ 
names was rewarded by a prize of a 


toothsome cherry pie. 
. . * 


Readings in prose and verse, music, 
instrumental and vocal, an original 
story, a biographical sketch of a painter, 
a suffrage argument, a graduate’s ac- 
count of passing through the Golden 
Gate at Chautauqua, and a summary 
of the year’s work rounded out a day 
which is marked on the circle calendar 
ac “Rad Vetter.” 


C.L S.C. Special Days 
The ever-faithful Seaside Circle of 
Belfast, Maine, has observed with 
special programs all the C. L. S. C. 
Memorial Days. During the summer 
months the Memorial Days are: 


SpeciaL SuNDAY—July, second Sunday. 

INAUGURATION Day—August, first Sat- 
urday after first Tuesday. 

St. Paut’s Day—August, second Satur- 
day after first Tuesday. 

Recocnition Day—August, third Wed- 
nesday. 


The End of the Season 
The Carson Chautauqua Circle of 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) celebrated with a 
strawberry festival the completion of 


their year’s work. 





Princess Victoria Louise 

The Fall River, Massachusetts, Chau- 
tauqua Circle devoted a recent meeting 
to Germany and the Germans. Some 
verses from the pen of Harriet Lewis 
Bradley gave great pleasure to the 
Chautauquans interested in the wedding 
of Emperor William’s young daughter, 


In Berlin In May 
Oh, blue of the forget-me-not, 
And lilac in sweetest array, 
And the rose of the thorn, 
snow of the thorn 
In Berlin in May. 





and the 


And the loved laburnum tree, 

In many a garden and way, 

Giveth joy untold, with flowers of gold 
In Berlin in May. 





And-the young Princess Louise, 
From the Schloss on the river Spray 
Rides a German bride, by her lover’s 
side 
In Berlin in May. 


Oh, Princess of - Prussian House, 
There’s a wish in the air today: 
Glad thy future be, as flower and tree 
In Berlin in May. 

Montana Woman's Clubs 
Montana State 
Clubs, in 
from June 16-23, 
by Mrs. Ida B. Cole, Field 
Secretary of the C. L. S. C, who will 
convey Chautauqua’s greetings to the 
assembled club representatives. 


The 


Women’s 


Federation of 
at Deer 
will be ad 


session 
Lodge 
dressed 


Art Talks in Washington 
The State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of Washington availed her- 
self of the recent visit to the state of 
Mrs. Ida B. Cole, and arranged a serieg 
of talks 


art which lasted 


on over a 
fortnight and covered a _ considerable 
district. Great interest is being aroused 


by Mrs. Cole in the work of the Chau- 
tauqua Art Extension. of the 
towns where Mrs. Cole spoke were: 
Elensburg, Roslyn, Paseo, Waterville, 


Some 


Malago, Wenatchee, Cashmere, New- 
port, Colville, Colfix, Dayton, Walla 
Walla, Kennewiele, Ritzville and 


Davenport. 


Miss Hamilton in Alabama 
The Chautauqua Circle of Bayou La 
Batre usually follows study with 
The discussion is by no 
means checked this change of ac- 
tivity. Sometimes it seems fired to 


its 
luncheon. 
by 





greater briskness than ever by the ac- 
cession of fresh fuel. The spring visit | 
of Miss Meddie O. Hamilton, C. L. | 
S. C. Field Secretary, was the occa- 
sion of much pleasant entertaining 
after her brilliant address in the Baptist 
Churc4. 
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Schenley Heights Chautauqua Circle 


Using Local Advantages 

Two librarians in the Carnegie Li- 
brary at Pittsburgh have been giving 
their comrades of the Schenley Heights 
Chautauqua Circle the benefit of their 
professional experience. A recent de- 
lightful evening began with supper in 
the staff lunch room—not an every day 
supper but a picnic enlivened by toasts 
put into rhyme by the circle poet. 

* 7 7” 

The Carnegie Library is in the Car- 
negie Institute building where are also 
the Art Galleries and Museum. This 
made it an easy matter after supper 
to go to one of the private rooms, where 
the Reference Department had prepared 
an exhibit to illustrate “Mornings with 
Masters of Art.” The material con- 
sisted of Medici prints, mounted pic- 
tures and illustrated books. This gave 
a chance to see larger copies of the 
pictures already studied as well as other 
pictures by the same artists 

* * * 

An adjournment to Architectural Hall 
gave a new pleasure because there are 
full-size reproductions of Ghiberti’s 
east door, Pisano’s pulpit, and other 
architectvral examples which Dr. Powers 
describes. C. L. S. C. members in 
the vicinity of ‘Pittsburgh will do well 
to make a pilgrimage to Schenley Park 
to see these treasures. 
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Chautauqua Series“Painting Proofs” 


Reproductions on canvas of the world’s greatest paintings with 


all the richness of colors and texture and spirit of the original 
works. 


Rubens’s 
Group 
of 


Infants 


Limited 
Edition 





Just Published, 2734x44 inches 


Also other old masters for home, club, school, etc. Write 


for descriptive matter to 


The Brown-Robertson Company 


Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Color miniature of the abovesent for 1o0c in stamps. 











we Oo F FER ro VU LTR. Be 


For a short-fime only an exceptional opportunity to secure valuable beoks 


on Poultry Management by taking advantage of our generous subscription 
offer for Poultry Success. very poultryman should read 


POULTRY SUCCESS TMEFOREMOST 


POULTRY PAPER 


Progressive, live, up-to-the-minute. The paper that keeps you posted. A sub- 
scription to Poultry Success will save you money, increase your business, 
make you a better manager. Every poultryman should read it. 


FIVE STANDARD BOOKS ON MANAGING THE POULTRY PLANT 


Profits in Poultry Keeping Solved, plant. 
by Edgar wv.” This is the new 
revised sth edition of this famous 
book just off the press, covering 
every phase of the business. 


A very valuable book, well 
illustrated. rice so cents. 
Poultry Keeping in a Nut-Shell, 
a book that gives a concise com- 
4 pilation of practical methods. Full 
The Smith Method, a treatise on of modern methods and short cuts. 
the possibilities of the small plant, Every ultry raiser needs this 
one of the most valuable poultry book. rice so cents. 


books out. Thoroughly practical Poultry Common Sense, our latest 
and helpful. book. Full of short cuts to suc- 
Up-to-Date Poultry Houses and cessful poultry raising. Contains 
Appliances, containing drawings egg, pen and hatching records. 


and designs for building the modern Regular price 50 cents. 


READ THIS PROPOSITION CAREFULLY 


Poultry Success for one year and either Briges or Smith books..........- 0 
Poultry Success for three years and either Briggs or Smith books........ 1.50 
Poultry Success one year and either Up-to-Date Poultry Houses or 
Poultry Keeping in a Nut-shell or Poultry Common Sense.........+-++++ 0c 
Poultry Success for three months’ trial..........+--esseeceeeeeseerssers senses 10c 
(America’s foremost poultry magazine, its pages filled to overflowing with 
valuable short cuts, live poultry news, interesting articles by big men in the 
ultry world) 
‘rite TO-DAY, inclosing stamps or cash. 


The A. D. HOSTERMAN CO., Publishers, SPRINGFIELD, 0. 
Eastern Office, Press Building, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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“Let Everybody Sing” 


SONGS OF PRAISE 


THIS is but one of the many rousing 
songs in this new collection of ex- 
Seite ab pas School songs. Get 
as PRAISE and your Sunday 
singing will wake up. There is life and 
inspiration in its music; some of o most beautiful 
and stirring songs you ever heard! Then, too, we 
publish a compicte Orchestration to the book, 
written by an artist in that line—a practical orches- 
tration that will attract and enthuse good players. 
Price, 30 cents; sample copy on approval. Spect- 
men pages free. For further particulars, address 


Fillmore Music House } fincionst!. onto. 














HAT SCHOOL .3"s.2 
only one 

best school for each boy or girl. 
Write fully what kind of school 
seek, location preferred, expense limit 
Tor school year, etc., and you will receive 
ee of charge, catalogues of schools meet- 
~ the requirements indicated. Complete 
250 page Directory of all schools; and col- 
leges in the United States, maile for 10¢ 


cove tage. Epucationat Ar, 
- a, School nformation Bureau, _ 162§- 
6s First Nat. Bank Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
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TALK ABOUT BOOKS 


Tue Free Lire. By Woodrow Wilson. 
New York: T. Y. Crowell Company. 
50 cts., $1.00. Postage 5 cts. 

Blackface type and red rules make a 

rather stunning-looking setting for this 

presentation of an address made by 
the President some years ago to a class 
of Princeton graduates. It is a plea to 


stimulate the individual to think for 
himself. 
CuristiAN UNity at Work. Edited by 


Charles S. Macfarland. New York: 

The Federal Council of the Churches 

of Christ in America. $1.00 net. 
This book prints the addresses of the 
quadrennial session held in Chicago in 
1912, and the accompanying pamphlet— 
“Report of Proceedings”—details the 
business of the conference. The topics 
discussed are classified under such heads 
as—The Task before the Churches of 
Christ, The Administration of the 
Task, Home Missions, Foreign Mis- 
sions, Federal Unity in State and City, 
Young People’s Movements, Evangelism, 
The Church and Social Service, Peace 
and Arbitration; Religious Education. 
Such a broad program gave opportunity 
for varied presentation but through it 
all ran a strong note of harmony em- 
phasizine brotherhood in feeling and 
co-operation in works. 

The new officers of the Council in 
clude Rev. Shailer Mathews, Religious 
Director of Chautauqua Institution, who 
was elected president, and Mr. Alfred 
R. Kimball, a brother of Miss Kate F. 
Kimball, Executive Secretary of the 
C. L. S. C., who was chosen treasurer 
Tue Evotution oF tHe Country Com- 

MuNItTy. By Warren H. Wilson 

ton: The Pilgrim Press. $1.25 net. 
The sub-title of Dr. Wilson’s new book 
is “A Study in Religious Sociology.” 
He considers the part the church plays 
and the part it. should play in the 
rural settlement. His tracing of the 
various stages of country life is inter- 
esting and illuminating, and gives the 
reader an unusually good understanding 
of the problems to be solved. He 
also offers numerous suggestions for 
remedying the evils and the defects of 
rural conditions, continually emphasizing 
the openings for the church in this di- 
rection. His chapter on “Rural Moral- 
ity” is especially valuable. He lays bare 
the moral shortcomings of the country 
with unsparing hand. The volume is a 
real contribution to the literature of a 
subject to which we are only beginning 
to turn intelligent attention. 


> 
,0S- 


WuHen TO SEND FOR THE Doctor AND 


Wrat to Do Berore tHE Doctor 
Comes. By Lippert and Holmes. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 


pany. $1.25 net. 

The mother who wants to know what 
to do. for simple diseases, for disorders 
having their rise in nervovs disarrange- 
ment and for common accidents, will do 
well to have this book on a convenient 
shelf. A chapter on “Physical and 
Mental Causes of Retardation” is full 
of food for thought. 


Our Littte Butcartan Cousin. By 
Clara Vostrovsky Winlow. Boston: 
L; C. Page & Company. 60 cents net, 


Most timely in connection with the 
Balkan War of 1912-13 is this addition 
to the Little Cousin series. A preface 
gives a brief sketch of the physiography 
and the history of the country; a post- 
script outlines the present war. The 
experiences of the little ten-year-old 
peasant boy, Ljuben, lead up to the war, 
and embody a wealth of descriptive mat- 
ter concerning festivities, farming, dress, 
buildings, coins and the thousand and 
one things which young and old want 
to know about a country with which they 
are unacquainted. It is all charmingly 
done. 


Motor Boatinc For Boys. 
G. Davis. New York: 
Brothers. 50 cents net. 

The author of this practical handbook 

is on the editorial staff of “Motor 

Boat” and speaks with authority. The 

volume is conveniently slender and is 

intended not only as a teacher for 
novices in motor-boating but as a com- 

panion for those more advanced im 

engineering skill. Boats suitable for 

the installation of motors, the gasoline 
engine in detail with instructions for in- 
stalling and running, and information 
concerning lights, beacons, buoys and 

“traffic rules” are the themes discussed, 

Simple line drawings illustrate all neces- 

sary mechanical details and _ pictorial 

halftones are arousing to sporting en- 
thusiasm. 


By Charles 
Harper & 


Common SENSE IN Potttics. By Job E 
Hedges. New York: Moffat, Yard 
and Company. $1.25 net. 

Mr. Hedges holds up common sense as 
the great guide to what is proper im 
politics; rather, he couples with it good 
humor. And the little volume of “Com- 
mon Sense in Politics,” which amplifies 
and illustrates this theme, appears now 
in its fourth edition. The book has a 
number of aphorisms which ought to 
widen the reputation of Mr. Hedges as 
being more than a mere humorist. For 
instance: “Government is a thing to live 
under, not on.” “There can be no final 
substitution of legislation for moral re 
sonsibility.” “Politics are a deseerea 
personal proposition.” This last rema 

Mr. Hedges expands as follows: “It 

ought not to be, but it is a fact that® 

personality is more interesting than & 
proposition of conduct, and men will 
discuss an individual when they will not 


take the trouble carefully to discuss 
what that individval claims he stands 
for.” This sentence is a good example 


of its writer’s style and way of think 
ing as exhibited in this book. He does 
not always discriminate as closely as ® 


might. Here, for example, he does nét 
consider the relation between what # 
man is and what his policies aré 


Throughout the volitme, too, there # 
evidence of a certain impatience wit® 
the reform spirit. But on the whole # 
ie a stimulating and useful production 
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RELIGIOUS OPPORTUNITIES AT 
CHAUTAUQUA—FEATURES OF 


.o | THE FORTIETH ASSEMBLY 
net. | Chautauqua Institution offers the most 


_ the |complete opportunity for the study of 
‘toad Christian thought, Religious Education, 
aphy Missions and Bible study of all similar 
post- jimstitutions in America. Its lecturers, 
The |preachers and teachers believe that a 
- positive, constructive gospel is needed 
onal by the modern world, and that the best 
ress, , Scholarship can serve and help the 
and jworkers in the church, Sunday School: 
“a and other religious organizations. 
ingly The characteristic features of the re- 
ligious work at Chautauqua are in- 
tended not only to serve the thousands 
on the ground, but are so planned as 
to suggest principles promising larger 
diiciency for the work of the churches, 
The Sunday Schools and missionary organi- 
id jg | ations in their work with children and 
for |young people. 
com- | Religion has always been one of the 
d ted outstanding features, of Chatuauqua. In 
olla the midst of a program inclusive of all 
or in- }branches of learning, and a constitu- 
ation fency of tens of thousands, representing 
a many types of social, intellectual and 
veces. [Mligious aspiration, the religious work 
torial }of Chautauqua has always been promi- 
g eM inent. Today it is more vital, compre- 
hensive and practical than ever before. 
Dr. Shailer Mathews, President 
Federal Council of Churches, is Di- 
se a tector of Religious Work of Chautauqua 
er in [mstitution. On the program of 1913 
good fare: Bishop John H. Vincent; Dr. John 
‘Com Timothy Stone, Moderator Presbyterian 
lig General Assembly; Dr. Samuel Mc- 
has a} nord Crothers of Cambridge, Mass.; 
‘ht to }Bishop Charles D. Williams of Michi- 
ges @igan; Dr. G. Campbell Morgan of 
m Ps London; Bishop Joseph F. Berry, Phila- 
» final }delphia; Dr. Graham Taylor of Chicago 
al r|Commons; Dr. Wm. M. Brewster of 
rately }China: Rev. Arthur C. Hill of London; 
ot Rev. Charles Stelzle; Prof. A. T. 
that ap Robertson; Dr. Charles R. Henderson; 
han & Dr. Charles F. Wishart; Dr. Frederick 
& Taylor; Dr. Lynn Harold Hough; 
Dr. John Wesley Hill; Rev. W. H. 
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stands | Boocock; Miss Georgia L. Chamberlin; 
cample Dr. Jesse L. Hurlbut. 

— The School of Religion, July 7-Au- 
a Bust 15. Courses in the Bible, Church 


es not History, the Sunday School, and Re- 
vhat S}figious Education. 
$ af “The Church Militant” Week, an in- 
ere Btitute for ministers and Christian 
hole #}) Workers, August 17-23. 
uction| Conferences on Religious Problems 
and Organizations. 
Epworth League Institute, June 23-20. 
Ten officials and leaders as speakers. 
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Morning Watch, Study Classes in the 
Bible, Church History, Social Service, 
Child Study, Christian Stewardship, 
Temperance, Citizenship, Missions, etc., 
Social Hour, Evening Services. 

Institute on Foreign Missions, July 
28-August 2. Auspices of the Central 
Committee on the United Study of 
Missions. Lectures, conferences and 
classes. Mrs. Helen B. Montgomery, 
leader. 

Institute on Home Missions, August 
4-9. Under the auspices of the Council 
of Women for Home Missions. Lec- 
tures, conferences and classes. Mrs. D. 
B. Wells, leader. 


Sunday School Classes for Adults 
and those of all ages, Junior Congre- 
gation, Young People’s Vespers, Chau- 
tauqua Vespers. 

Sermons and Daily Devotional Hours. 

Other Religious Features: Denomina- 
tional House services, Lakeside ser- 
vices, Ministers’ Club, lectures on fa- 
mous model of Palestine, open air 
meetings. 

Reference Library. A reterence li- 
brary of several hundred well . chosen 
volumes, representing several of the 
professional reading courses of the 
American Institute of Sacred Literature, 
an excellent selection of books on 
Sunday School pedagogy, current maga- 
zines in the field of religious education 
and the efficient church, will be found 
at the Hall of the Christ. 


The Life of Christ in Art. The be- 
ginnings of an unusual collection of 
pictures illustrating the life of Jesus 
will be installed in the art room of the 
Hall of the Christ. Special arrange- 
ments will be made for the study of 
these pictures under supervision as well 
as independently. 

Registration. A fee of $1.00 is charged 
for registration in the School of Re- 
ligion, after which a student is ad- 
mitted to all courses, conferences, and 
other special privileges of the school. 


Scholarships. Churches or Sunday 
Schools desiring to send to Chautauqua 
a teacher or other member, for the pur- 
post of attending the School of Re- 
ligion, may secure a special scholarship 
for the entire period of the school, 
July 7 to August 16, for the sum of $45. 
This will cover board, room and regis- 
tration. Such a student will also have 
the benefit of the general program and 
all the features of Chautauqua which 
are open to the public. The number of 
these scholarships is limited to fifty. 
Application must be made before July 1. 

Send for Religious Work Quarterly. 
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A Reading 
Journey 
Through 
Palestine 


By 
SHAILER MATHEWS, D.D. 


Incomparable Aid and Incexz- 
tive to Bible Study 


The Land is_ inseparable 
from the Book for intelligent 
study; these illustrations tell 
what is worth seeing and why. 
The combination of text and 
illustrations reproduces an act- 
ual tour to the imagination of 
the reader at home, and to 
those who have traveled over 
the ground the articles will be 
doubly valuable. 


A Remarkable Collection of 
Illustrations 

makes this one of the most 

attractive of the famous Chau- 


tauqua “Reading Journey” 
series 


PAPER soc. CLOTH $1.00 


x 


CHAUTAUQUA PRESS, 


Chautauqua, N. Y. 














A CHAUTAUQUA GIFT WHICH 
WILL BE APPRECIATED 


A Three Months Trial Subscription 
to “The Chautauquan Weekly News- 
magazine” to a friend for..... $3.25 
Chautauqua Press, 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Please send to address below “The 


Chautauquan: A Weekly News- 
magazine,” for which find enclosed 


eevee eee eee eee eee 


CHECK SUBSCRIPTION DESIRED 
() 3 Months Trial Subscription 25c 


() One Year.......-eeeee- 
() Three Years......... 











— New Chautauqua — 
Home Reading Course 


GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, ITALY, EVOLUTION, CURRENT 
EVENTS IN THE NEW CLASSICAL YEAR COURSE 1913--14 


Six thousand Greeks in the United States paid their own way back to 
Greece to join their Balkan allies and fight without pay for freedom from 
Turkish rule. The attention of the world is centered once again on the 
Classic lunds of the Mediterranean basin, where civilizations have ebbed and 
flowed for centuries. » 

What lasting significance has Greece to the modern world? Is the impor- 
tance of Constantinople exagge ‘ated? What does our literary inheritance 
from Rome and Italy amount to? Is the meaning of Evolution clear? 

Light on these timely questions will be found in the new Chautauqua 
Home Reading Course as follows: 


Rambles and Studies in Greece. By J]. P. Ma- the reader the Chautauqua Point of View 
haffy, C.V.O., author of “Social Life in on world affairs, unbiased, educational in 
a $1.50 ee rt eta sis 2.00 

The Message of Greek Art. By Dr. H. H. ete r $8.50 
Powers, President Bureau of University 
Zraver. 85 tilestrations................. 2.00 SPECIAL TERMS 

. ’ 4 C. L. S. C. enrolment fee without purchase 

Studies in the Poetry of Italy: Roman and of reading course material, $1.00 Each 
Italian. By Frank Justus Miller, Uni- neorintiom for The Chante eo) 
versity of Chicago, and Oscar Kuhns papacy etiam for ihe Vaastenquan (at 3), 
Wesleyan University 7 for the set of four books (at $4), or for 

ya POUT SSVE OD oo eevee conenee OGD the complete course (at $5), includes one 

The Meaning of Evolution. By Samuel C. C. L. S. C. membership, if desired, with no 
Schmucker, West Chester State Normal extra fee. Single books postpaid at retail 
School, Pennsylvania ..................65 1.50 prices as shown in table above. 

" , 2.5) Wid Chebengaehee isons . $2.00 

The Chautauquan: A Weekly Newsmagazine. Chautauquan with any one of the 
Illustrated. Containing : i SLL. 5 Stneesanscs ses . 3.00 

Where Civilizations Meet: Round About Con- . ’ ad : 
stantinople. By Frank Chapin Bray, Man- Chautauquan with any two books... .. 4.00 
aging Editor Chautauqua Press. ee icin ns sae Ghsd sence 4.00* 

Current Events. “Highways and Byways” news COMPLETE COURSE 
perspective. “The Chautauquan” improved All Four Books (cloth bound) and 
as a Weekly Newsmagazine, with many The Chautauquan ............... 5.00* 
special features, will not only serve as an 
interesting “don’t read at random” teacher *Remit 30 cents extra for book set postage 
for the reading course, but, complete in it- or prepaid express. “Collect” charges 


self as a current news review, it will give are more 


, 


Chautauqua ‘Press, Chautauqua, New York 








